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Memorabilia 





DAY by day business records are being 
burnt or turned to pulp. Those that 
survive are often left to moulder in some 
attic or cellar. The Council for the Preserva- 
tion of Business Archives protests against 
this maltreatment of one of the essential 
sources of economic history. It tries to make 
business men aware of the value of their 
records. It acts as intermediary between the 
firm, pressed for space, and the librarian or 
archivist, often similarly pressed but usually 
willing to make room for the ledger or 
letter-book that may be of use for research. 
It puts the student into touch with the docu- 
ments he needs and helps to interpret them. 
It now extends the range of its activities by 
bringing a set of eighteenth-century letters 
to the notice of the public. 


This publication is ‘Letters of a West 
African Trader: Edward Grace 1767-70’ 
(price 8s. 6d., plus 6d. postage, from the 
Council, 11 Birchin Lane, E.C. 3). It tells 
a colourful and, in parts, a lurid story; and 
it calls for little elucidation. But, though 
it is thus hardly representative of the mass 
of business documents, it has one outstand- 
ig merit: it is, say the Council, ‘small 
enough in size to match the resources at 
our disposal.’ Not all readers, one suspects, 
will deplore the choice. 


The papers of Edward Grace consist of 
four books of account (specimen pages of 
Which form the illustrations) and a slender 
folio containing a copy of outgoing cor- 
tespondence, the whole of which, with the 
exception of about a dozen letters of no 
great interest, is reproduced in the ‘ Letters.’ 


Of Grace himself, little is known. He 
was perhaps a son of the Samuel Grace who 
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was one of the signatories to the letter 
of loyalty and congratulations sent by 
London merchants to George III on his 
accession in 1760. There is evidence that he 
had partners and that his concern had done 
business in Africa before the first of these 
letters was written. One of the results of 
the Seven Years’ War had been the cession 
by France of territories on what was known 
as the Gum Coast, and the creation, in 
1765, of the first British province in Africa, 
which was given the name of Senegambia. 
Edward Grace was not, apparently, 
interested in gum, but he was eager to deal 
in other African products. In 1766 he had 
entered into an engagement with Amable 
Doct, who had already had ten years’ 
experience of trade on the Coast. Doct 
had agreed to act, on a profit-sharing basis, 
as agent or supercargo in a venture to 
Galam, a few hundred miles up the Senegal 
River. There he hoped to exchange such 
things as brandy, bafts, salt, iron, guns, 
powder and beads for local products which 
included gold, ivory and scrivellos, raw 
cotton, cotton yarn, and slaves. Difficulties 
arising from the agent’s nationality—he 
was a Frenchman—prevented an immediate 
execution of the plan. But by May 1767 
Doct, who had become a British subject, 
and was well recommended to Colonel 
Charles O’Hara, the Governor of the new 
province, set sail for Senegambia. He had 
a friend, James Berville, who was resident 
there and was owner of a longboat and, 
later, of a sloop. As things turned out, it 
was fortunate for Grace and his servants 
(though hardly for their captives) that 
Bervilie carried on his operations in close 
association with them. 


The tables included in the letter-book 
deserve some attention. The principal 
currency on the African coast consisted of 
small bars of iron. The first table gives 
the value at Galam, in terms of bars, of a 
variety of goods commonly included in 
cargoes from Europe; the second shows the 
cost to the merchant of such of these goods 
as could be exchanged for gold; and the 
third indicates the volume and value (in 
both bars and sterling) of a set of com- 
modities which, a few years before, had 
sufficed for the purchase of a slave. Such 
information must have been of prime 
importance to a merchant who was seeking 
to force his way into a new market. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 


DR. WALTER BAYLEY (OR BAILY), 
c. 1529-1592, PHYSICIAN TO QUEEN 
ELIZABETH 
A Curious Error in his M.I. at Oxford 


I AM preparing for publication a history 
of the family of Baily of Thatcham 
and, later, of Speen and of Newbury, all in 
Co. Berks., the most notable member of 
which was Francis Baily the Astronomer 
(1774-1844) and the traditional ancestor of 
which was this eminent Court Physician, 
who was born c. 1529 and of whom there- 
fore I have to take account. 
A problem has, however, been facing me. 
It is a problem concerning the date of his 
death. 


His M.I. at NEw COLLEGE, OxFORD 

He lies entombed in the Ante-Chapel of 
New College, with a brass memorial over 
him, consisting of his full-length portrait, 
whilst above his head are his armorial bear- 
ings and below his feet is a Latin inscription 
commemorating him. 

That Latin inscription states that he 
“obiit 3° Martii MDCCCCCXXXXII,” 
i.e.—literally translated—that he died on the 
third of March 1592. 

The late Sir D’Arcy Power, F.S.A., in 
1907, published two articles concerning him, 
both entitled “ Dr. Walter Bayley and His 
Works, 1529-1592” and appearing respec- 
tively in The Medico-Chirurgical Transac- 
tions, Vol. 90, pp. 415-454, and in The 
Library, New Series, No. 32, Vol. 8, pp. 370- 
392. We need here only concern ourselves 
with one of the errors (and there are several) 
therein appearing; and this particular error 
would seem in the main to have been the 
fault of the printer and only Sir D’Arcy’s 
fault in failing to correct the type on read- 
ing the proofs. 

This particular error relates to the Latin 
inscription itself, which is printed in full 
at p. 419 and p. 371 of his said two articles 
respectively, and therein the words “3° 
Martii 1592” are misprinted as “ 30 Martii 
22.” 

That, 





however, did not mislead Sir 


D'Arcy; for in his text at pp. 419 and 375 
respectively, 


he wrote that Dr. 


Walter 
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Bayley died “March 3rd” [sic] “ 1592,” 
thus literally rendering “3° Martii 1592.” 
But, seemingly, he was unaware of what 
3 March 1592 of those times would have 
meant and means in modern reckoning. 

(From this point onwards I hope that, 
to save space, I may be permitted to 
abbreviate dates.) 

In those times—and, indeed, up to 1752— 
the New Year began on 25 March; so that 
“3/3/1592” would have meant 3/3/ 1592/3 
and means in modern reckoning, 3/3/1593. 

And yet Dr. Walter Bayley’s death 
anteceded 3/3/1593. For his Will (wherein, 
by the way, his own surname is spelt 
“Baily” and not “ Bayley”), dated “4 
January in 33 Elizabeth ” (which, she having 
ascended the throne on 17/11/1558, clearly 
meant what we call 4/1/1591) “and in the 
yeare of our Lord God according to the 
Englishe Churche 1590” (which again meant 
what we call 4/1/1591), and his Codicil 
thereto, undated save for “Anno 1590 ” 
(perfectly correct, because in those times 
the year 1590 ran from 25/3/1590 to 
24/3/1591)—both printed in full by Sir 
D'Arcy in the first of his two said articles, 
at pp. 439-448 and p. 449 respectively—were 
proved, according to such p.449 as 
follows:—‘ Proved with a codicil” in the 
P.C.C. “25th March 1592 . . . 24 Harring- 
ton.” 

In view of what I have already stated 
25/3/1592 of those days was New Year's 
Day of 1592/3 and so is still, in modern 
reckoning, 25/3/1592; and it is not con- 
ceivable that an official of the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury could have fallen into 
the error, to which some of us are prone 
to-day, though perhaps not on a New Year's 
Day itself, of giving the number of the year 
just passed as that of the New Year just 
come. a 

As, therefore, that Will and Codicil 
thereto were thus proved on 25/3/1592, it 
follows that Dr. Walter Bayley cannot have 
died on 3/3/1592 which in those times meant 
3/3/1592/3 and means in modern reckoning 

3/3/1593. 


CONFLICTING AUTHORITIES 
Alumni Oxonienses, 1500-1714, by Joseph 
Foster, Vol. I, Early Series, 1891, p. 92, 
states: “Bayley, Walter (Baylie) died 3 
March 1592.” 
The D.N.B., Vol. Ill, 1885, in its memo 
of him (contributed by the late Sir Norman 
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Moore, M.D.) states simply, that he “ died 
. 9 Med 

“ Epitome of the D.N.B., first edition, 
1903 (epitomiser C. E. Hughes), likewise 
gives his death as in “ 1592.” 

In 1904, however, came a change of view. 
In that year an “Errata” Volume of the 
D.N.B. appeared, edited by Sir Sidney Lee, 
and therein the year of death thus given in 
1885 by Sir Norman Moore as “1592” 
finds itself corrected as follows: “ For 1592 
read 1593. (Whether Sir Norman Moore, 
who lived until 1922, authorised such altera- 
tion, I cannot say: but there it stands.) 
Following upon this, The Epitome of the 
D.N.B., second edition, 1906, alters its 
earlier “1592” as the year of Dr. Walter 
Bayley’s death to “* 1593.” fi 

Upon the problem thus raised no 
assistance is to be derived from Dr. Walter 
Bayley’s LP.M., preserved in the P.R.O., 
its official reference there being “ 34 Eliza- 
beth: C142/233/89.” For the year “34 
Elizabeth” began on 17/11/1592 and 
extended to 16/11/1593 and so would 
include the date just mentioned, i.e. (in 
modern reckoning) 3/3/1593. 

Can the problem thus facing us be solved 
elsewhence? Happily it can; though the 
solution still leaves it somewhat difficult to 
account for this year “ 1592” recorded as 
above in the brass inscription; and yet, as 
later will be seen, I think that a possible 
explanation may be found even of this. 


CONCLUSIVE EVIDENCE 

This brings me to the records of my own 
profession. It brings me, indeed, to the 
Archives of the Honourably Society of the 
Middle Temple, which have recently and 
most kindly been searched for me by Mr. 
J. P. Beavan, that Society’s Assistant 
Librarian. 

I had long since known that Dr. Walter 
Bayley himself—probably on some occasion 
of attendance upon the Queen at a Masque 
or Dinner in that Society’s now historic 
Hall, built in or about 1570—was admitted 
‘0 membership of that Society on 
4/2/1590/1, ice., 24/2/1591. 

Thad also long since known that his elder 
son William Bayley (c. 1556/7-1613)}—who 
commissioned the above-mentioned brass 
memorial to his father—was, on the day 
following his father’s admission, namely on 
25/2/1590/1, ie., 25/2/1591, likewise him- 
self admitted to membership. 
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That, however, which I had not known 
and the knowledge of which I now, and 
most gratefully, owe to Mr. Beavan’s 
research on my behalf, is that Dr. Walter 
Bayley’s younger son, named Walter after 
him, was also admitted to membership of 
the Society; and his entry in the Society’s 
Archives brings:—The Solution of Our 
Problem. 

The Society’s Admission Register for 
1592/3 (i.e., in modern reckoning 25/3/1592 
to 24/3/1593) contains the following entry 
for the “ 5th February,” i.e., for 5/2/ 1592/3, 
i.e., in modern reckoning, 5/2/1593, namely: 


“Mr. Walter, second son of Walter 
Bayley the Queen's doctor of medicine, 
deceased, specially; fine £4.10.0. Also to 
the chamber of Messrs Ayleworth and 
William Bayley, his brother, in place of 
the latter; fine £5.” 


The meaning of this phraseology, as Mr. 
Beavan tells me, is that “ William Bayley 
had vacated Ayleworth’s chamber (or office) 
for some reason, and that on Walter Bayley’s 
admission to the Inn he was assigned that 
chamber to fill the vacancy left by his 
brother. It was the practice to indicate in 
the Admission Register to which chambers 
the newcomers were appointed.” 

The “ Mr. Ayleworth ” referred to in that 
entry was (per Mr. Beavan) “ Edward Ayle- 
worth, admitted member of the Inn on 
4/4/1571 and described as” then “late of 
Furnyvales Inn, fifth son of John Ayleworth 
of Wells, Somerset, esq.; and he was still 
living on 27/1/1625/6 and is stated to have 
died at a ripe age.” 

In this connection it is well to record 
that Dr. Walter Bayley’s eldest daughter 
and second child, Anne née Bayley married, 
circa 1586, Dr. Anthony Aylworth (1547- 
1619), who, like Dr. Walter Bayley, was a 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, and who 
succeeded him, first, as Regius Professor of 
Physic in that University and, later, as 
Physician to the Queen; and the fact that 
this Dr. Anthony Aylworth was an elder 
brother of the above-mentioned ‘“ Edward 
Ayleworth ” would readily account for the 
said William Bayley and, after him, the said 
Walter Bayley joining his chambers in the 
Middle Temple. 


THE RESULTANT FACTS 


In view of the above-quoted entry in the 
Admission Register of that Society, of 
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date 5/2/1592/3, i.e., 15/2/1593, it is now 
perfectly clear that Dr. Walter Bayley was 
already by then “ deceased,” with the result 
that all the relevant dates can now be given 
with certainty as follows :— 

His Will, 4 January in 33 Elizabeth, i.e., 
4/1/1591; His Codicil thereto, ‘“ Anno 
1590,” i.e., some date between 25/3/1590 
and 24/3/1591, and doubtless in fact here 
meaning either the same date as his Will 
(4/1/1591) or some date following 4/1/1591 
and not later than 24/3/1591; His 
Admission to membership of the Middle 
Temple, 24/2/1590/1, i.e., 24/2/1591; His 
Death, 3/3/1591/2, ie., 3/3/1592; Probate 
of his Will and Codicil, 25/3/1592; and His 
1.P.M., “34 Elizabeth,” running from 
17/11/1592 to 16/11/1593. 


THE ERROR IN THE M.I.: AND ITS 

PossIBLE CAUSE 

Dr. Walter Bayley (or Baily), therefore, 
and beyond all question, passed from life 
on 3/3/1591/2, ie. (in modern reckoning), 
3/3/1592; and the “‘ Errata’ Volume of 
the D.N.B.”, published in 1904, and “ The 
Epitome of the D.N.B.”, second edition, pub- 
lished in 1906, must both accordingly be 
rectified in such regard. 

It seems incredible that his son, William 
Bayley, in composing it, can have committed 
such an error. 

This brings me to Dr. Walter Bayley’s 
Armorial Bearings, appearing above his 
head in the brass memorial, and to the date 
of their grant: a matter which seems to 
have escaped the notice of earlier writers 
concerning him. It will, however, be found 
in “Grantees of Arms,” Harleian Society’s 
Publications, Vol. 66, published in 1915, 
as follows: 

“ Baylye, Walter, M.D. (Oxon) to the 
Queen, son of Henry of Warmwell, 
Dorset, grant 23 April 1594 [sic] by 
W. Pethick, Gart., Stowe MS, 676, fo. 109; 
Queen’s College, Oxford, MS 36 fo. 39, 
Copy of Grant.” 

This latter MS. is not now at Queen’s 
College, Oxford, but—bearing the title 
““MS. Queen’s College, Oxford, 137 (old 
numeration H.36 ”)—is now in the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford. 

Those Armorial Bearings were thus 
granted more than two years after Dr. 
Walter Bayley’s death and, as likely as not, 
for the initial purpose of appearing as part 
of such brass memorial. 
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Whether the whole of that brass memorial, 
or only such part thereof as displays such 
Armorial Bearings, was held up pending 
such grant, it is impossible now to say, 
But, even if the rest, including the Latin 
inscription, was already completed before 
such grant, it is manifest that such limited 
completion must itself have occupied the 
craftsman a long time. And, even if the 
craftsman engaged himself first on the Latin 
inscription (which is most unlikely), the 
words of which he is not likely to have 
received from William Bayley till some time 
after Dr. Walter Bayley’s death on 
3/3/1591/2, ie, in modern reckoning 
3/3/1592, nevertheless New Year 1592/3 
would have already begun within 22 days 
of that 3/3/1592, and he may perhaps, 
therefore, have thought that “3° Martii 
1591 *—which is doubtless what William 
Bayley had written out for him, meaning 
3/3/1591/2 (i.e., in modern reckoning as 
aforesaid, 3/3/1592)—was no longer appro- 
priate and therefore altered it to “3° Martii 
1592” without any realisation of the serious 
error which thus he was committing, and 
which now at long last has been shown to be 
such. 

It is pleasant, indeed, to be able thus to 
correct an error committed in this M.I. (of 
over three and a half centuries ago) to one 
of the most eminent Court Physicians of 
that mighty epoch, the Elizabethan Ena, 
even though we may still remain uncertain 
how such error came, in actual fact, to be 
committed. 


A CONCLUDING NOTE 

Those interested in Dr. Walter Bayley 
(or Baily) and his known Relatives and 
Descendants and in the Baily Family of 
Thatcham, etc., Co. Berks., may like to be 
reminded that for some years past I have 
dealt with both in N. & Q., wherein my 
articles in their regard have appeared a 
follows, namely, in the issues of :— 15 and 
29 Dec. 1934; 14 May 1938; 1 July 1939; 
3 and 17 July and 22 August 1943; 6 May 
and 9 Sept. 1944; 11 August 1945; 2 Nov. 
1946; and 6 March 1948. (Cp., also, 
differentiating a member of an_ entirely 
different family, N. & Q. of 3 Sept. and 
15 Oct. 1949; and, in confirmation thereof, 
N. & Q. of 26 Nov. 1949.) 


L. G. H. Horton-Smit. 
The Athenaeum, S.W.1. 
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HAMLET AND DANTE’S PARADISO 


is tempting to conjecture that Shake- 

speare had read Dante, but research 
yields little affirmative evidence.’ There is 
no insuperable obstacle, however, to believ- 
ing he had heard some mention of Dante. 
His friend Jonson has Lady Politick 
Would-Be exclaim in Volpone that “ Dante 
is hard, and few can understand him” 
(iil, ii); Sidney in his Apologie tells his 
Elizabethan readers to believe that poetry 
can make them immortal because “ Thus 
doing, your soule shal be placed with Dantes 
Beatrix.” Nor must the flood of Elizabethan 
translations from the Italian be forgotten, 
such as Hoby’s version of Castiglione’s // 
Cortegiano, done in 1561, Harington’s of 
Orlando Furioso in 1591, Fairfax’s of 
Gerusalemme Liberata in 1600, and versions 
by Paynter and others of Bandello, 
Boccaccio, Petrarch, and Machiavelli. 
Shakespeare himself, who, says Mr. Hazel- 
ton Spencer, “ seems to have picked up some 
French and Italian,”’* had based his Othello, 
Measure for Measure, All's Well, Much 
Ado, Merchant of Venice, and Romeo and 
Juliet either directly or indirectly on Italian 
sources, 

Despite such facts as these, no definite 
evidence exists to show that Shakespeare 
knew Dante at first hand. In his Dante in 
English Literature, Mr. Paget Toynbee, who 
agrees with the foregoing view, neverthe- 
less cites as striking parallels Shakespeare’s 
‘top of judgment’ in Measure for Measure 
(Il, ii) and Dante’s ‘ cima di giudizio’ in the 
Purgatorio (VI, 37); also, Shakespeare’s 
‘ape of nature’ in Winter's Tale (V, ii) and 
Dante’s ‘scimia di natura’ in the Inferno 
(XXIX, 139), 

But perhaps the most noteworthy Dantean 
analogue in Shakespeare, occurring in 
Hamlet, and containing some of Shake- 
speare’s most startling imagery regarding his 
concept of a metaphysical world-order, has 


‘The most ambitious attempt to demonstrate 
that Shakespeare had read the Commedia is 
Wilhelm Kénig’s ‘“ Shakespeare und Dante,” 
Jahrbuch Der Deutschen Shakespeare-Gesellschaft 
(Weimar : A. Huschke, 1872), vii, 170-213. See 
: 1 Koeppel’s ‘Dante in der englischen 
Literatur des 16. Jahrhunderts,” Zeitschrift fiir 
ergleichende Litteraturgeschichte und  Renais- 
sance-Litteratur; Neue folge; dritter band (Berlin: 
A. — 1890), 426-453. 

*The Art and Life of William Shakespeare 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940), p. 10. 

Op. cit. London, Methuen, 1909), I, xxiv. 
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hitherto gone unremarked. Even _ this 
parallel, however, derives its chief interest 
as an illustration of the history of ideas 
rather than as proof that Shakespeare had 
read the Commedia. 

The Platonic-Aristotelean world picture, 
which implied unilinear gradation, plenti- 
tude, and hierarchical continuity of the 
forms of nature, and which was reinter- 
preted more fully in Christian terms by 
Augustine and by Aquinas, presented not 
only a philosophy of history but a three- 
fold division of the world into the inter- 
penetrating spheres of the divine realm, the 
world of nature, and the politico-ethical 
world of man: so that a disturbance or 
violation of order in the last, for example, 
inevitably affects the other spheres. 

Now, it is just this expression of violent 
disorder in man’s ethical world and _ its 
cosmic repercussions that Dante and Shake- 
speare both represent by the same imagery. 
In both, the effects of human unreason or 
sin cause heaven’s face itself to redden. 

Even a beast that lacks discourse of 
reason, says Hamlet, would have shown 
more respect for his father’s memory than 
had the Queen, whose adulterous love and 
over-hasty marriage cause heaven’s face to 
blush with shame and anger: 


Ham. Such an act 

That blurs the grace and blush of modesty, 

Calls virtue hypocrite, takes off the rose 

From the fair forehead of an innocent love 

And sets a blister there, makes marriage-vows 

As false as dicers’ oaths: O, such a deed 

As from the body of contraction plucks 

The very soul, and sweet religion makes 

A rhapsody of words. Heaven’s face doth glow,* 

And this solidity and compound mass, 

With tristful visage, as against the doom, 

Is thought-sick at the act. (III, iv.) 
The Aristotelean-Christian view of man 

in the Renaissance left no room for doubt 

in Hamlet’s mind about the nature of his 

mother’s guilt, or her danger. Not only the 

quoted portion given above but the whole 

passage and its context reveal unmistakably 

the sympathetic inter-relationship of the 

human, natural, and divine spheres. 


“ Shakespeare’s only other use of the verb glow 
occurs in K.J. IV, i, 109-114: 
Arthur. There is no malice in this burning coal ; 
The’ breath of heaven hath blown his spirit 


Gis x25 

Hubert. But with my breath I can revive it, 
oy. 

Arthur. And if you do you will but make it 


blush 
And glow with shame. .. . 
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Exactly the same interpenetration of 
spheres and the same image appear in Dante. 
The light representing Saint Peter glows red 
as he assails human iniquity; all heaven 
blushes with the same glow; and Beatrice’s 
cheek also changes colour at his words. 
The passage occurs in the Paradiso, just 
after Dante had gazed in silence over the 
glory around him, and then had heard the 
voice of Peter: 


quando io udi’: ‘ Se io mi trascoloro, 
non ti maravigliar ; che dicend’ io, 
vedrai trascolorar tutti costoro. 
Quegli ch’ usurpa in terra il loco mio, 
il loco mio, il loco mio che vaca 
nella presenza del figliuol di Dio, 
fatto ha del cimitero mio cloaca 
del sangue e della puzza, onde il perverso, 
che cadde di quasst, laggit si placa.” 
Di quel color, che per lo sole avverso 
nube dipinge da sera e da mane, 
vid’ io allora tutto il ciel cosperso 


e tal eclissi credo che in ciel fue, 
quando pati la suprema possanza. 


(XXVII, 19-30, 35-36.) 


The significant point here is of course 
the remarkable coincidence of imagery in 
both Dante and Shakespeare, illustrating 
interdependence of the 
three spheres. Further on in the same Canto, 
Dante explains the reason that heaven can 
redden over man’s failure to conform to the 
Beatrice informs Dante that 
the primum mobile is the source of space 
and time, has no other ‘ place’ of existence 
than the divine mind, and governs the 


the sympathetic 


moral order. 


behaviour of all the other heavens: 


E questo cielo non ha altro dove 
che la mente divina, in che s’ accende 
l’amor che il volge e la virtt’ ch’ ei piove. 


(11. 109-111; cf. alyso 106-108, 112-114.) 


He would be rash indeed who should 
assert any first-hand knowledge of Dante 
by Shakespeare, even though the parallel 
images cited by some Dante scholars are 
The present brief 
report aims merely to call attention to a 
specific example of previously unnoticed 
and strikingly similar cosmic imagery, as 
this relates to the history of ideas and 
involves both the Christian tradition and 
the mythopoeic energies of two of the 


certainly suggestive. 


world’s greatest poets. 


W. LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 
Macalester College. 
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A JACOBITE REFUGEE MYSTERY 


WHEN Andrew Lang angled for curious 

historical problems to include in his 
Historical Mysteries, only the larger fish 
were cast into his creel. If he hooked some 
smaller fry they were probably thrown back 
into the water as not having been worth the 
catching. There is one historical mystery, 
for instance, which he did not investigate, 
and although, in a general view, it may 
be considered of lesser importance, it was 
of sufficient interest to arouse the curiosity 
of Sir Walter Scott. 

This mystery is associated with the 1715 
Rebellion. It will be recalled that on August 
2, 1715, John Earl of Mar gathered round 
him a band of ardent Jacobites; that on 
September 6 he raised a standard at Brae- 
mar; and that on November 13 he and 
John Campbell, 2nd Duke of Argyll, came 
into conflict at the battle of Sheriffmuir 
where the Jacobite hopes were utterly 
broken and many prisoners, including some 
Jacobites from Aberdeenshire and Banf- 
shire, were taken. 

Among those who had rallied to Mar’s 
side was Sir John Maclean, 4th Bart. of 
Dowart in Mull, and because of his share 
in the insurrection he was forfeited, but 
the estates were later restored to the Maclean 
family. He died eventually at Gordon 
Castle and was buried at Elgin. 

It appears, however, that another John 
Maclean, without title, was also attainted 
for the same cause, and it is around him 
the mystery centres. In some manner 
Maclean and other attainted persons made 
their way south to the village of Itching- 
field, three miles south-west of Horsham in 
Sussex, where they were fortunate enough 
to obtain refuge in the house of a Scots- 
man who was then rector of that parish, 
one Alexander Hay. 

Under the heading of “ Itchingfield” in 
The Topography of the Rape of Bramber 
(1830) by the Rev. Edmund Cartwright 
(who became Canon of Chichester), which 
forms the second volume of the second part 
of James Dallaway’s History of the Western 
Division of Sussex, it is stated: “ There is 
a tradition that after the Scotch rebellion 
in 1715, some of the attainted persons were 
permitted to live in the family of their 
countryman, the Rev. Alexander Hay. It is 
difficult to imagine a place of more com- 
plete retirement than this sequestered pat 
sonage, at that time in the midst of a wood, 
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to which there was hardly any passable 
road. This tradition is strengthened by the 
following entry in the parish register: 
‘John Maclean, was buried Aug. 28, 1724.’ 
Every enquiry has been made to ascertain 
some authentic account of the individual 
whose death is thus recorded, but hitherto 
without success. Indeed, the most illustrious 
author of the present day, whose knowledge 
of Scottish history is unrivalled, has been 
unable to offer any satisfactory elucidation 
of his history.” 


The reference to “the most illustrious 
author” of the day is, of course, to Sir 
Walter Scott, who had received a letter from 
Cartwright, dated 23 Feb., 1822, from 
“Pulborough, Sussex.” About five weeks 
later, in despair at finding himself unable 
to give the desired information regarding 
the mysterious John Maclean, Scott 
appealed for help to his friend, Mrs. 
Maclean Clephane of Torloisk, Mull, in a 
letter from Abbotsford on April 4, 1822. 


He writes, he says, “respecting an 
individual of your loyal and war-like clan, 
about whom it will be difficult to procure 
any information, unless you chance to 
possess it. A worthy clergyman of Sussex 
ie, Cartwright) having nothing better to 
do hath set himself down gravely to write 
ahistory of his parish of Pullborough. One 
would suppose from its name that the place 
could only have been famous for contested 
tlections, but it seems that there is a tradi- 
tion that at Itchingfield (I hope it does not 
take its name from the circumstance) near 
Horsham in Sussex, there resided either by 
the connivance of government or in con- 
cealment, some principal persons who had 
been forfeited according to report for the 
affair of 1715. In corroboration of this 
Worshipful tradition the industrious clergy- 
man has so far puzzled out the scent that 
he has found in the register an entry of 
this purport ‘May 23rd 1725 Buried John 
Maclean.’ One Hay a Scotchman was at 
this time the residing clergyman, and his 
house was well adapted for retirement and 
concealment. Now here the clergyman is at 
fault, and unless you can tell who this poor 

sman was who thus died at a distance 
from his beloved Hebrides, I am sure no 
uler person can give the least guess at 
him. So pray rummage your memory, and 
ket us help the honest man at this dead pinch 
it be possible. As he seems to be a minute 
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antiquary, the smallest crumbs of intelli- 
gence will be thankfully received.” 

As no reply from Mrs. Maclean Clephane 
on the subject has as yet come to light, it 
is impossible to know if she was able to 
provide any clues towards a solution of 
the mystery. Had she done so, we may be 
sure that Scott would have immediately 
sent the desired intelligence to “the indus- 
trious clergyman,” but it is evident in the 
words already quoted from Cartwright’s 
book, that Scott could not “ offer any satis- 
factory elucidation ” and, therefore, that no 
such elucidation had reached him from his 
fair correspondent. 

When the present writer found that his 
repeated attempts to track down this John 
Maclean were unavailing, that he, too, was 
at “a dead pinch,” he ventured to approach 
Miss Henrietta Tayler, the authority on 
Jacobite history. She herself at a loss 
to identify the elusive Maclean, but she 
was kind enough to ask the present rector 
of Itchingfield, the Rev. A. R. Godfrey, 
if he could throw additional light on 
the matter. This elicited the following 
reply, which I have permission to quote. 
“T have found an entry in the Burials 
register: Aug. 28, 1724 John Maclean. This 
is followed by an entry of the burial of the 
Revd. Alexr. Hay, Jan. 7th, 1724, and below 
this is a note by the Rev. John Moses 
(Rector 18— to 1915) ‘The above register 
of burials under date 1724 I believe to be 
unreliable with the exception of Rev. A. 
Hay. They should be registered under 1723 
—John Moses,’ i.e., John Mclean, Aug. 28, 
Vi2z3.” 

There is no reason given why the Rev. 
Moses believed that Maclean’s burial date 
should be 1723 instead of 1724 or 1725, 
but whichever date be correct, the matter 
contributes little to establishing Maclean’s 
identity. 

The problem becomes more puzzling by 
the introduction of another Maclean. On a 
card in Itchingfield church the Rev. Godfrey 
found this information: ‘When (at the 
last restoration) the casing of the oak roof 
ties was removed, a human skull was found. 
It is said that Sir Hector Maclean who 
fought for the Pretender took refuge at 
Itchingfield, but, being caught, was 
executed.” 

A version of this tradition adds that, after 
his capture at Itchingfield, Sir Hector was 
taken north to be executed, and his head 
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set on a spike in Carlisle. Later the skull 
was taken back to Itchingfield, placed on the 
church’s tiebeam, and there, “from the 
beginning of the 18th century until more 
than half through the 19th, it rested above 
the heads of the worshippers, unseen and 
unsuspected.” 

Obviously the story cannot relate to Sir 
Hector, for he was not out in the 1715 
and, indeed, was in France in 1733 as a 
very young man. But may it not, perhaps, 
refer to our mysterious John Maclean? As 
already mentioned, it was Sir Hector’s 
father, Sir John Maclean, 4th Bart., who 
fought at Sheriffmuir, died at Gordon 
Castle, and was buried at Elgin, so that 
Sir John is not the John Maclean who was 
interred at Itchingfield. 

To make confusion worse confounded, the 
Rev. Alexander Hay, in whose rectory at 
Itchingfield the attainted Jacobites secured 
refuge, has been mistaken for the topo- 
grapher who had the same Christian name 
and surname. According to the Dictionary 
of National Biography, the topographer 
“was a master of arts of probably a Scot- 
tish university, who took orders in the 
English church.” He may have been, there- 
fore, the Alexander Hay who, as the College 
records state, graduated at  Marischal 
College, Aberdeen, in 1765. 

Be that as it may, the topographer, author 
of a History of Chichester (1804), which, 
incidentally, reached Blake, the poet and 
artist, when living at Felpham (on the 
Sussex coast), was, between 1781 and 1807, 
vicar of Wisborough Green, about 5 miles 
S.W. of Itchingfield, but had no connection, 
ecclesiastical or otherwise, with the latter 
place. The other Hay, he who befriended 
his countrymen, was incumbent of Itching- 
field from 1695 to 1724 (the presumed year 
of his death); and in his book Cartwright 
quotes an inscription on the chancel wall 
of the church which records that Hay died 
on “ 30 die Januraii 1724, aetatis 66.” 

Like Homer, to whom he has sometimes 
been compared, Scott occasionally nodded 
even in Scottish history, and in this instance 
he was certainly caught napping and was 
nonplussed. Altogether, this puzzle, linking 
as it does the north-east of Scotland with 
west Sussex, forms a curious byway in his- 
torical mystery of which a literary sleuth, 
it is to be hoped, may some time supply a 
convincing solution. 


W. M. PARKER. 


A NEW ALLUSION IN GRAY’S ELEGY? 


*“J)YO not wonder therefore if some 

magazine or review call me plagiary; 
I could shew them a hundred more 
instances, which they will never discover 
themselves, wrote Thomas Gray to Bed- 
ingfield on the 27th August 1756; and well 
no doubt he could. Although editors of 
his poems have pointed out some of his 
many borrowings,’ none has as yet made 
any attempt to demonstrate how he re-cast 
and re-assimilated his material. A con- 
sideration of The Classical Scholarship of 
Thomas Gray*® omits the Elegy altogether, 
a deficiency by no means rectified by the 
article Gray’s Elegy: a French Source?® or 
by Gray’s Debt to Catullus;* likewise amid 
the quite considerable critical material avail- 
able on Gray qua poet, such as A. Bruce 
Black’s [List of] Parallelisms between Gray 
and other Authors [before and after him); 
few writers have done credit to his genius 
in modifying material taken from earlier 
writers both ancient and modern. His debts, 
in the Elegy, to Milton (‘drive a field’— 
Lycidas and ‘Full many a gem.. .— 
Comus)® have become notorious; those to 
Pope’ fortunately less so. As a very elemen- 
tary instance—yet one which, as far I am 
aware, has not been expressed in print— 
let us juxtapose two familiar passages 
(italics mine): 


‘F. W. Bateson, in his English Poetry: a Critical 
Introduction (1950) lists some critical opinions on 
Gray (p. 181) and ‘rightly observes that ‘ of Gray, 
Blake, Coleridge and Shelley there are no Satis 
factory critical editions at all.’ j 

2In The American Journal of Philology (Balti- 
more), lvii (1936), pp. 1-9. (L. Van Hook.) 

* Revue de _ Littérature Comparé, July-Sept. 
1939, pp. 451-471. 

‘Anglia Beiblatt xlii (1931), pp. 31-32; (the 
phrase ‘* ingenuous shame’). 

’ The Bookman’s Journal and Print Collector 
(London), xiv (Sept.-Oct. 1926), no. 59, pp. 153-5. 
Not all the instances (e.g. tracing the line The 
ploughman homeward plods his weary way (0 
Pope’s Odyssey) are convincing; but Black notes 
the ‘ gates of mercy’ in King Henry V. For other 
instances of later writers’ debt to Gray cf. Shelley's 
Use of Gray's Poetry (Modern Language Notes 
for March 1941, pp. 192-6) and Cowper’s The 
Bard (‘ Pregnant with celestial fire ’). 

*Cf. Cleanth Brooks: The Well-wrought Um 
(London edition 1949), chapter 6. 1 do not, how- 
ever, think his analysis of the Elegy a particularly 
happy one. 

7 Bateson (p. 188) considers that, parts of the 
Elegy reflect the indictment of the ruling aristocracy 
in Pope’s elegy To the Memory of an Unfortunate 
Young Lady. 
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The curfew tolls the knell of parting day .. . 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds. .. . 


How jocund did they drive their team afield! 


and 


Gently, my lord, sleek o’er your rugged looks ; 

Be bright and jovial ‘mong your guests to-night ; 

There’s comfort yet ; they are assailable ; 

Then be thou jocund: ere the bat hath flown 

His cloister’d flight; ere, to black Hecate’s 
summons, 

The shard-borne beetle, with his drowsy hums, 

Hath rung night’s yawning peal, there shall be 


done 
A deed of dreadful noie. . . . Come, seeling 


Scarf hs tender eye of pitiful day... . 
(Macbeth, Il. ii). 
I offer this parallel, which of course cannot 
be pressed home, as a possible instance, 
not of a conscious debt, but of a 
reminiscence, perhaps unconscious. May 
there not be other instances of similar 
allusions in Gray still to be noted and their 
effect and success appraised? 
H. W. Jones. 


THE BRIETZCKE DIARY, 1759-1765 


BY the kindness of the great-great-grand- 

son, Edmund Henry Brietzcke, the 
owner of the Diary, we are able to print 
a series of selections, which we believe our 
readers will find interesting. 

The diarist was Charles Brietzcke (1738- 
1795), of Polish descent, son of Daniel 
Brietzcke who came to England early in 
the eighteenth century in the suite of Lord 
Wentworth and was confidential servant to 
the Duke of Grafton the Lord Chamberlain. 
Daniel’s wife and Charles’s mother was 
Elizabeth Deane, for about twenty-seven 
years Under Housekeeper or Wardrobe 
Keeper at Old Somerset House. 

Daniel and Elizabeth had seven or eight 
children, of some of whom we shall hear 
in the Diary. 

From the age of eighteen until his death 
thirty-nine years later the Diarist was 
employed in the Secretary of State’s Office. 
He started with a salary of £20 a year, but 
lived in the royal apartments at Old Somer- 
set House with his grandmother, mother, 
three of his sisters and, for part of the 
time covered by his diary, his brother Jack, 
home on sick-leave from Guadaloupe. 

Some of the volumes of the diary have 
been lost, and the five extant volumes leave 
4 gap between 1762 and 1764. 
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Charles kept his diary conscientiously, 
mentioning his work, all the people he met, 
and where he went, and his difficulties at 
home, where his brothers George (a page 
at Court, with four children) and Jack (a 
lieutenant in the Royal Artillery) were a 
constant worry to him. They were 
frequently in debt, and expected the other 
members of the family to assist them and 
provide for the small nephews. 


The diary also mentions national events. 
All the messengers from abroad came into 
the Secretary of State’s Office, and one of 
Charles’s jobs was to copy the letters of the 
Secretary, as well as other documents, so 
that he had first-hand news of the war with 
France and America. 

A young civil servant’s diary from the 
age of twenty-one to twenty-seven will 
necessarily be divided between his office life 
and his private anxieties and hopes. It will 
be seen that office routine was tedious, the 
salary small, his superiors inconsiderate, his 
family trying, and his love affairs unpromis- 
ing. He was romantically in love with a 
Miss Caperne, but for want of money he 
dare not propose to her, and it was not 
she but Kitty Ware whom he did eventually 
marry when he was thirty-one, after the 
diaries, so far as we have them, came to 
an end. 


With this preface we may begin our 
extracts, and very happily the first diary- 
entry introduces us to Miss Caperne, and 
we may follow that romance till it fades 
out. 


Monday, April 23rd, 1759. In the evening 
I walked in the Park with Mrs. Way and 
a young Gent. ... See Miss Caperne with 
her brother and Mr. Penning there. 

Tuesday, May 22nd . . . walked in the 
Park. . . . See dear Miss Caperne there 
after 8, and I had not had that great 
pleasure a great while. The more I see the 
more I wish to be a richer man that I 
might be able to say something to Her I 
have long wanted. I trust Providence will 
put it in my Power e’er long. 

Thurs. 24th. . . . then I walked in the 
Park—and see sweet Miss Caperne there, 
she smiled and looked like an angel. I 
walked with Them till 3 and went Home, 
walked in the Park with Mr. Noble, then 
I joined Mrs. Cowes who sat down on the 
Bench and I stood talking to Her, among 
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other Things I mentioned I should like to 
meet Miss Caperne at her House to drink 
Tea with Her, she said it ought to be a 
Man with a good Fortune for her, I joked 
it off and asked if £1000 or £2000 would 
do, I was at Her Service but I really was 
sorry I had not more at her Command. 
Joking apart, I could not help reflecting on 
my bad Fortune as I am not able to make 
a Proposal to any Woman, much less to 
one who is of such inestimable Worth as 
dear Miss Caperne. 

Monday, May 28th. ... Walked in the 
Park this evg. and see dear Miss Caperne 
with her Bror. and 2 Ladies. She seemed 
to smile. O wretched vanity of thou who 
art not capable of knowing the Fair one 


yet. 

Wed. 30th May. . . Called at Miss 
Ways but they were out, drank Tea at Mrs. 
Collier’s, with Mrs. Craddock, then went 
in the Park where I was so happy as to 
admire Miss Caperne, I look and look and 
admire Her, but never see Her without 
cursing my ragged Fortune. 

Thurs., May 31st. Walked to Knights- 
bridge and met Miss Caperne’s acquain- 
tances going there, she smiled on seeing me 
there... . 

Saturday 2nd June. .. . Walked in the 
Park with Mr. Gooding, Mor. [Mother] and 
Sis. Caroline. Walked in the Park with Capt. 
Yonge and Geo. See Miss Caperne and 
her acquaintance in the Park this evng., and 
was wretched as usual. 

[A fortnight passes without his seeing her.] 

Monday 18th June. . . . Walked over the 
Bridge this evening and passed Miss 
Caperne’s House, but did not see Her then, 
tho’ in returning I had that Pleasure, the 
Dear Angel was upstairs, and had a blue 
hat and was muffled up seemingly as if 
she had not been well. She looked out after 
me in going Home I met Miss Wares and 
we got into a coach in York Street. 

Wed. 20th June. Walked by the House 
but did not see her sweet Face in passing 
or repassing it,... 

Wed. 27th June. Walked over the Bridge 
this aftern. to see Miss Caperne at her 
Window, and Mr. Penning standing by talk- 
ing to Her,... 

Wednesday 4th July. Met Mr. Fenoulhet' 
in the Park this evg. who said He waited 
Dinner for Us. . . . We walked with Miss 


* Peter Fenhoulet, an officer in the Yeoman of the 
Guard. 
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Cartwrights one Turn, he left me at 9 and 
I joined Mr. Gooding and Sutton and we 
went to Ranelagh and staid till 11, they 
would have had me go to Vauxhall but 
I did not like it, so they went there, and 
I walked Home. I had a link Boy to 
St. James’s Gate, I thought in walking 
Home how trivial a pleasure it had been 
to me to night as I had been without Miss 
Caperne, who I see in the Park this evg. 
with [? Mr.] Penning, who walked with 
Yonge and me in the Mews,’ got safe home 
at 12 tho very much tired. 

Sat. 14th July. Walked in the Park with 
Messrs Kluff and Grubb, going Home we 
see Miss Caperne’s acquaintance opposite 
Somerset Gate, went to my office and 
delayed till after 9 for the Dutch Mail. 

Sunday 15th July. Was at Lambeth 
Church this morng. Mr. Paxten sat in my 
Pew, after Church went to the Altar where 
I see sweet Miss Caperne who looked like 
an angel indeed. I went to her House but 
she was not got Home till I returned when 
I passed again but did not see her [.] 
called at the Church for my Prayer Book 
which I could not get for someone had 
stolen it. 

Monday 16th... . In the eveng. I walked 
to Vauxhall but did not see the Dear 
Creature at that place. 

Wed. 18th. Drank tea at Mrs. Cowes, 
walked with them to the Parade and in 
the Park with Capt. Yonge, where, near 
Dark, I see dear Miss Caperne together 
with her acquaintance. I am always happy 
and wretched together when I think of her. 

Thurs. 19th. . . . Walked in the Park this 
morng. with Capt. Yonge and in the evg. 
with Mrs. and Miss Hayes, see Miss 
Caperne there and walked Home with 
[blank]. 7 

Friday, July 20th. Took a walk in the 
Park with Mr. Noble, and Mr. Wright, see 
Miss Caperne there, I followed her out to 
Westminster Bridge where she took water 
at past 9. I took water to Vauxhall and 
walked home past her house but did not 
see her, there was a light upstairs where 
I thought she was. 

Sunday 22nd July. Was at Lambeth 
Church, see Miss Caperne there as she 
passed my pew and I walked before and 
after her towards her house. 

Thurs. July 26. Mr. Terry Fraser was 


? On the site of Trafalgar Square. 
* Richard Pollinger, Under-secretary. 
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at the office this morning. He came into 
Mr. Pollinger’s* room and as Wright went 
out so did I. Walked over the Bridge but 
she was in the Park, I see [? her] after- 
wards, and I walked with Mr. Cowes and 


Sisrs. 

Saturday 28th July. Walked to Vauxhall 
this morng. but did not see the Goddess 
of that place... . 

Thurs. Aug. 2nd.... I see Miss 
Caperne’s acquaintance looking out of the 
window then she called Miss Caperne for 
I see her smiling and looking like an angel. 
I afterwards walked in the Green Park and 
Park with Miss Godfreys and see Miss 
Caperne and her acquaintance there with 
Mr. Penning. 

Friday, Aug. 3rd. Walked over the 
Bridge this morng. and in the afternoon to 
Vauxhall but did not see Her, ... 

Tuesday, August 7th ... , walked over 
the Bridge to night. 

Wed. August 8th. . . . I walked in the 
Park with Mr. Sutton and Gooding and 
at 9 went over the Bridge but did not see 
Miss Caperne, whose House was lighted up.* 

Mon. Aug. 13th. This morng. walked by 
Miss Caperne’s House, her acquaintance was 
sitting at the Window and called her to 
look at me passing and repassing. .. . 

Sunday, 19th Aug. . . . Walked in the 
Park... but at about 8 it began to rain, 
I got under a Tree but was forced to run 
under Lady Harrington’s as it rained pro- 
digiously hard and a long time. I was very 
wet getting there, when it was over I went 
thro’ St. James's where I see Miss Caperne’s 
acquaintance sitting down with her Sisrs. 
and mamma I believe but did not seem to 
know her, I went into the corner and took 
my coat off and shook it as it was very 
wet, I walked up and down, and they began 
mentioning Miss Caperne’s name and 
wondering where she was. I went seemingly 
to look for her, which made them laugh, 
then they asked me if I had seen a lady, or 
knew Miss Caperne, a very handsome Lady, 
for they had left her and could not find 
her, which I knew was only a little joke, for 
Thad seen them walking in the Park without 
Her, but I humoured it and said I did not 
know such a Lady by name, but perhaps 
might by sight, and I said if they would 

me where to look for her I would with 
great pleasure, they talked of the distance 


.‘ie. illuminated in honour of Prince Ferdinand’s 
Wctory over the French in Germany. 
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she had to go Home, and said it was as 
far as Lambeth, I staid talking with them 
till after 9 when Capt. Saye got them a 
Coach at last into which I handed them, 
and wished them a good night as they did 
me. 


I shall endeavour to improve this 
acquaintance, as the Ladies seemed so for- 
ward to speak, I can’t do less than go and 
ask them if they catchd any Colds, they 
were very civil and I very happy as I have 
now some small Hopes of obtaining what 
I have long wished for. 

Monday, 27th. . . . Miss Baten drank tea 
with us, and I met this evg. Miss Caperne’s 
aquaintance with her sisrs. in the Park to 
whom I bowd and joined the next Time 
I met them, then Mr. Caperne joined us, 
but he left us at Constitution Hill and I 
see them Home and they were vastly civil. 

Tuesday, 28th... I walked over the 
Bridge and see dear Miss Caperne in her 
Night Cap at her window, I am very happy 
to know her acquaintance as I don’t doubt 
but it will be a means of my being 
acquainted with Her. Happiness indeed. 

Monday, 3rd Sept... . I walked in the 
Park this evg but only see Roger and Evans 
there that I know and besides it was dark 
before 8. 

Tues. 4th. . . . I walked in the Park, 
as I did in the evg. but Nobody was there. 

[? Wednesday] Sth. Very rainy, met 
Dawes as I was going in the Park this 
evg. where Nobody was, and where I was 
caught in the Rain. 

Thurs. Sept. 6th. Walked in the Park this 
evg. after drinking Tea at Mrs. B’s with 
my sisrs. but Nobody was there hardly. 

Wed. 12th. Walked in the Park this 
morng. with Jones but Nobody was there, 

Sunday Sept. 16th. Was at Lambeth 
Church this morn but did not see the 
Beauty of that Place. 

Monday 17th. Walked in the Park with 
my Sirs. and see there in the Mews Miss 
Caperne’s acquaintance to whom I bowed. 

Friday 21st Sept... . As I was looking 
out my Window in my Office I thought I 
see Miss Capern so I put on my Hat and 
found it to be her just as I was going out 
of the Office Door, She looked beautiful 
as an angel and had a Man behind her. 
I went up the Park and she out of Spring 
Gardens; in the evg. met her in the Park 
but it was duskish so I could not see her 
pretty Face. She walked down to the 
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Treasury with her Bro and Penning. I am 
always unhappy when I see her. 

Saturday Sept. 22nd. -. Took a Turn 
in the Park this evg. but no Body was there. 
Any Body that may read these foolish 
Memorandums, will no doubt think that 
I live in the Park, as It was the only amuse- 
ment I had in the Secry. of States Office 
and as it lay contiguous I nip out and in 
every Hour almost if Business is not about, 
and by coming in after a turn as ready to 
do It as if I buried myself alive in the 
sweet Place. 

Sun. 23rd Sept. Was at Lambeth Church 
and then I walked by Miss Capern’s but 
did not see Her tho’ I thought someBody 
peep’d thro’ above Stairs. I walked beyond 
the Turnpike and when I returned her 
Window was open and She, as graceful as 
a Queen looking out, but went in at my 
Approach tho’ not so far away but I could 
see her look in the Glass. I waited at a 
Garden a little beyond and she came to the 
window again once or twice, Oh Lord how 
I did wish to be in Her Room. 

Monday 24th Sept. As I was going up 
to the Park I see Miss Caperne at a Distance 
so I turned back and walked up Parliament 
Street of the other Side she was, went into 
a Fruit Shop in Bridge Street and she 
passed, I walked behind and before Her 
to Lambeth Palace and after she went by 
I sat on the Rails, and looked until she 
went out of sight at Her, and I had the 
vanity to think she turned back to look, 
and she was not very angry; This I know 
for certain, that She looked more beautiful 
than ever to me, as I had opportunity of 
seeing more than ever I had. 

Wed. 26th. Walked by Miss Caperne’s 
but she did not see me, Mr. Penning was 
sitting there writing. 

Friday, 28th. Walked by Miss Caperne’s 
House but just see her in repassing at her 
window. 

Sunday 30th Sept. Was at Chapel morn 
and aft., I walked by Miss Caperne’s House 
where I had the Pleasure of seeing her, but 
am always wretched to think that I don’t 
yet know her; well, I live in Hopes I may. 

Tuesday Oct. 2nd. See Miss Capern at 
her window this morning. I see and still 
see on, and tho’ I cannot tell her I love, 
I do sincerely. 

Frid. 5th. ... I walked by Miss Carson’s 
House when it was duskish but it was shut 
up, I could only see the Light of the Candle 
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thro’ the Window Shutter. 
by 10. 

Sat. 6th. Walked by the dear Place but 
did not see her her mamma was looking 
out of the Window. sat down on a Bench 
in the Park with Miss Castle and Mrs Wind- 
ham came and sat down Capt. Yonge, I 
bowed to Miss Capern’s acquaintance there, 
in the evg. I walked there and went to 
George’s to my Office and Home. 


[From now onwards for ‘Caperne’ we 
have to read ‘Carson.’ The reader must 
explain it as best he can: the handwriting 
is not in doubt. It is with Miss Carson that 
we shall resume.—ED.] 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILey. 


I went Home 


HENRY CAZENOVE 


JN Notes and Queries cxciii. 143, I 

identified the anonymous author of the 
work A Narrative in two parts: written in 
1812 (London, 1813) as Henry Cazenove 
who, with his brother James Cazenove, was 
detained as a prisoner of war by the French 
in 1803, and escaped from Geneva on 
6 December 1810 to Vienna and thence to 
Athens which he reached on 28 February, 
1811. Mr. George Salisbury, A.R.LB.A,, 
has kindly informed me that the Cazenoves 
meeting with John Foster (1787?-1846) and 
Charles Robert Cockerell (1788-1863) in 
Athens in the first week of March 1811 is 
of some interest, because it was in April 
of that year that they discovered the 
Aeginetan Marbles. Henry Cazenove 
describes in his book how he and his 
brother were conducted over the antiquities 
of Athens by the two architects, and visited 
the quarries of Mount Pentelicus. 

In my previous article I mentioned that 
the Cazenoves met Byron, and a letter from 
Byron to Hobhouse, dated from Athens 
March 5th 1811, recently published by Mr. 
Murray, mentions the Cazenoves as “ Two 
English gentlemen after 7 years’ captivity in 
France having made their escape . . .” and 
of whose services he was availing himself 
to bear the letter.’ 

The Cazenoves’ escape also played a part 
which has not been recognized in the life 
of Madame de Staél. In the year 1811 she 
was smarting over her exile from Paris and 
had determined to escape herself to England. 


‘ Byron, Letters and Diaries edited by P. Quennell, 
London: Murray, 1950. 
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Aungust Wilhelm Schlegel who had gone to 
Ziirich busied himself with the investigation 
of possibilities of escape and wrote letters 
to Madame de Staél to inform her of the 
results of his researches in covert terms so 
as to avoid the dangers of censorship. These 
letters have been published by the Comtesse 
de Pange. It is clear from his letter of 
3 August 1811 that Madame de Staél had 
been very interested in the Cazenoves’ 
escape to England, since it showed a possible 
way by which she too might escape. The 
relevant passages are as follows: 


Zurich ce 3 aoiit 1811 


Les A., si vous en étes curieuse, ont 
eu des passeports suisses que l’ami de 
Pirna me dit leur avoir procuré sur |’inter- 
vention de leur compatriote appelé John- 
son, dont il a dit un grand bien—je vous 
en ai déja parlé. Mais Adam Miiller qui 
venoit assez fraichement de ce pays 
soutenoit que le chemin qu’ils ont pris est 
plus s¢évérement fermé depuis, et que ce 
qui étoit possible il y a trois ou quatre 
mois ne le seroit plus désormais. 

La voye qu’ont pris les Cazen. . . — 
protégés et guidés sans doute par le méme 
Johnson—doit étre fort pénible. L’ami de 
Pirna prétend que le voyage de terre n’est 
encore rien 4 coté de l’affreuse navigation 
quil faut faire ensuite. . . .” 

These two paragraphs refer to the 
Cazenoves’ escape from Geneva and to the 
route which they took. “Les A.” means 
“Les Anglais” (and not “ Les Américains,” 
as the Comtesse de Pange supposed possible); 
“Les Cazen . . .” are Henry Cazenove and 
his brother James (and not Cazenove 
d’Arlens). “L’ami de Pirna” is Friedrich 
von Gentz (1764-1832), a German living at 
Vienna with whom Mme de Staél herself 
afterwards came into contact. 


G. R. DE BEER. 


* Auguste-Guillaume Schlegel et Madame de 
-— la Comtesse Jean de Pange, Paris (1938), 


SHELLEY IN JAPAN 
Il 
‘LITERARY Essays on Occasion,’ by 
_ Tsubouchi, as its preface says, is, 
with some omissions, a_ collection of 
the essays which have been written since 
the twenty-fourth year of Meiji (1891).’ The 
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author refers to Shelley in at least eleven 
of these essays. 

Thus the place Shelley should occupy in 
the English poetical circles was fully recog- 
nized from every angle. The merits of 
Tsubouchi ought to be marked with a white 
stone. I will quote here a few interesting 
passages. In ‘ Foreign Literary Works to be 
Translated,’ Dr. Tsubouchi divides the style 
into three main classes, that is, intellectual, 
emotional, and volitional styles, and in con- 
clusion he quoted and translated the seventh 
chapter of ‘ A Defence of Poetry.’ 

Hence the vanity of translation; it were 
as wise to cast a violet into a crucible that 
you might discover the formal principle 
of its colour and odour, as seek to trans- 
fuse from one language into another the 
creations of a poet. 

And in ‘The Four Seasons of Life’ he 
quotes a few lines from Shelley’s ‘ Autumn,’ 
and describes the autumn as the season in 
which even men with no refined tastes come 
to be susceptible of tender sentiment. The 
quotation from ‘ Autumn’ is 

The warm sun is failing, the bleak wind is 

wailing, 

The bare boughs are sighing, the pale flowers 

are dying, 
And the year 

On the earth her death-bed, in a shroud of leaves 

dead, 
Is lying. 

Other noteworthy records in this transition 
period will be ‘The Universe, a Sentient 
Being’ by Bansui Tsuchii published in the 
thirty-second year (1899), ‘Shelley’ a life 
by Kenchd6 Hamada in the thirty-third year 
(1900), and ‘ Flowers’ by Takiya Kawakami 
and Hiroshi Mori in the thirty-fifth year 
(1902). 

By ‘The Universe, a Sentient Being’ we 
can get some idea of the literary world in 
those days, and, at the same time, of the 
fact that the concern of the public with 
Shelley was gradually deepening. In the 
appendix of this book, there is a chapter 
entitled ‘Shelley, which is nothing but the 
translation of the selected passages from 
‘A Defence of Poetry.’ 

It will be better for us to think of the 
author’s intention in the publication which 
will bring before us the vivid indication of 
the literary society at that time rather than 
to quote its translation. In the introduction 
of ‘The Universe, a Sentient Being, the 
author says: 

Poetry is never the silly talk of an 
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idler, nor is poetry the useless arts of 

petty devices. ... Poetry is the spirit of 

the nation, and there has never been a 

great nation which has no great poetry. 
And in its preface he says: 


I believe it indispensable to the develop- 
ment of Japanese poetry to renovate the 
fundamental idea of general readers about 
poetry. The appendix contains the views 
of the great Western writers on poetry 
or on poets. They are, of course, the 
translations of selected passages which 
have been done in my random reading 
without any set purpose, and therefore 
cannot be called reasonings close and full. 
But as I believe they will give something 
to my readers, I dare to request that 
people at large will read this little book 
with care. 


The interest which had been awakened in 
the new period concerning poetic dictions 
and forms, stimulated by the ‘Selections 
from the New Style of Japanese Poetry’ 
published in the fifteenth year of Meiji 
(1882), gradually came to flourish, and bring 
many works and disputes on verse in the 
twenty-fifth and twenty-sixth years. Yet as 
for the authority by which the people of 
the new period tried to destroy the old 
conventions and establish the new age of 
poetry, they had none. Here the translated 
works had their own missions and merits. 

‘ Shelley’ written by Kench6 Hamada as 
an extra number of the Minyi-sha Series 
of Twelve Men of Letters was the only 
complete life of Shelley in the Meiji Era 
(1868-1912). The author is a graduate of 
the Literature Department of Waseda 
College, and this ‘ Shelley’ was his gradua- 
tion thesis, which Mr. Sohd Tokutomi after- 
wards advised him to give to the public. 
The contents are divided into five chapters: 
The Spirit of the Age, pp. 1-21; A Brief 
Life of Thirty years, pp. 22-97; Shelley, a 
Poet, pp. 98-140; Shelley and Society, 
pp. 141-153; The Personality of Shelley, 
pp. 154-166. 

The second chapter is nothing but a sum- 
marized translation of ‘Shelley’ by John 
Addington Symonds, whose quotations 
from Shelley’s poems are wholly omitted. 
About the other chapters I am not sure 
whether they are originally written by the 
author, or are something like the sum- 
marized translation in the second chapter. 
But the author’s deep love and right 
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recognition of Shelley through this book 
cannot be marred by this fact. 

* Flowers” was written in the spare time 
the authors had at their disposal in their 
Sapporo Agricultural School days. Although 
this is a book on botany, its contents 
resemble those of literary books rich in 
poetic sentiment, as it not only describes 
varieties of flowers in detail, but adds the 
verses of the poets through all times and 
places, either in translated or original forms, 
each with reference to its respective flower, 

Under the title ‘A Lily of the Valley, 
var. Keiskei Makino, Liliaceae, Mono- 
cotyledoneae, the translation from ‘The 
Sensitive Plant, Part 1,’ lines 21-24, in the 
seven-and-five syllable construction, appears 
with the authors’ note that ‘Shelley, an 
English poet, called this flower ‘“ Naiad” 
(a Goddess in Greek mythology inhabiting 
rivers and lakes.)’ And in ‘A Violet, Viola 
mandshurica W., Beck, Violaceae, Archi- 
chlamydeae, Dicotyledoneae’ is inserted, at 
the commencement, Part iii of the poem 
beginning with the line ‘When passion’s 
trance is overpast’: 


After the slumber of the year 

The woodland violets re-appear ; 

All things revive in field or grove, 
And sky and sea but two, which move 
And form all others, life and love. 


The translated poems of Shelley’s had 
hitherto been limited to the ‘ Ode to a Sky- 
lark’ and ‘The Cloud, but now poems 
unknown to the Japanese were introduced 
to them not by poets or literary men but 
by botanists. 

Besides these three records, ‘ An Annota- 
tion of the Poems of Famous English Men 
of Letters’ by Jikichi Inoue and ‘Studies 
in English Poetry’ in three voiumes by Isoo 
Yamagata, both containing ‘To a Skylark’ 
and ‘The Cloud’ were published; the 
former in the thirty-first year (1898), and 
the latter in the thirty-sixth and _ thirty- 
seventh years (1903-1904). 

As for the essays and criticism, there are 
‘Essays on Literature’ by Bin Ueda, 
‘Critiques on Literature’ by  Rinjiro 
Takayama, both published in the thirty- 
fourth year (1901), and ‘ Views on Litera- 
ture’ by Ryisui Ogata in the thirty-second 
year (1898). ‘The History of English 


Literature’ by Yiz6 Tsubouchi with its 
keen and right historical view and criticism 
cannot be overlooked. 
(To be concluded) 
SHoGoRO OITA. 
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NOTES ON BULWER-LYTTON’S 
CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP 


THE first Lord Lytton laid great stress 
on his classical scholarship. The novels 
abound in Latin and Greek expressions, 
and he always spoke confidently of his 
familiarity with the life and language of 
antiquity. In Pelham, written when he was 
fresh from Cambridge, he says of Mr. 
Clutterbuck : 

His knowledge [of Greek History] was 
not drawn from the ignorant historians 
of her republics; nor did he find in the 
contemplative mildness and _ gentile 
philosophy of the ancients, nothing but 
a sanction for modern bigotry and existing 
abuses. (II, 67.)' 

To which he added the note: 

It is really a disgrace to our university 
that any of its colleges should accept as 
a reference, or even tolerate as an author, 
the presumptuous bigot who has 
bequeathed to us, in his History of 
Greece, the masterpiece of a declaimer 
without energy, and of a pedant without 
learning. (II, 67.) 

This criticism was levelled at William Mit- 
ford whose history had appeared in London, 
1784-1810. In the same novel he introduces 
an attack on Bentley: 

I descended into the drawing room. 
The only one yet there was the pale 
nephew; he was bending painfully over 
a book; I took it from him; it was Bentley 
upon Phalaris. 1 could scarcely refrain 
from throwing it into the fire. “ Another 
victim! ”, thought I. “Oh, the curse of 
an English education.” (II, 74.) 

In The Disowned he continues the senti- 
ment: 

As the tutors were all of the orthodox 
university calibre, who imagine that there 
is no knowledge (but vanity) in any other 
works than those in which their own 
education has consisted; so Henry 
Vavasour became at once the victor and 
the victim of Bentleys and Scaligers, 
_e and metre-scanners. (Chap. 


In Ernest Maltravers, we find Lytton’s 
recommendation for the mastery of an 
ancient language, and the one so reprehen- 


sibly neglected by Bentley and the college 
tutors : 


"All references are to Novels, 4lv, Edinburgh, 
1859-62, 
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Looking upon the Greek marbles, we 
become acquainted, almost insensibly, 
with the character of Greek life and 
literature—that Aristides, that Genius of 
Death, that fragment of the unrivalled 
Psyche, are worth a thousand Scaligers! 

““Do you ever look at the Latin trans- 
lation when you read Aeschylus? ”, said 
a schoolboy once to Cleveland. 

“That is my Latin translation,” said 
Cleveland, pointing to the Laécoon. 
(Chap. XXXI.) 

In view of these sentiments the question 
might be asked: what are the qualifications 
of a man who snubs Bentley and Scaliger, 
and calls Mitford an ignorant historian and 
a presumptuous bigot? We should be con- 
tent to allow the scattered evidences of 
classical scholarship in the novels, but 
Lytton allows full censure to fall upon him- 
self when, in his Athens: Its Rise and Fall, 
he offers a correction of the abuses he has 
scourged. This essay, which remains an 
inflated eulogy of the glory and genius of 
Athens, admits serious consideration of 
Lytton’s classical scholarship. Here he falls 
down and scarcely assumes the armour of 
a worthy opponent to the galaxy of genius 
he has repudiated. Several illustrations will 
make this clear. 

In the opening of the Athens he touches 
on the Pelasgic controversy : 

Herodotus, speaking of some settle- 
ments held to be Pelasgic, and existing 
in his time, terms their language “ bar- 
barous”; but Miiller, nor with argument 
insufficient, considers that the expression 
of the historian would apply only to a 
peculiar dialect; and the hypothesis is sus- 
tained by another passage in Herodotus, 
in which he applies to certain Ionian 
dialects the same term as that with which 
he stigmatises the language of the Pelasgic 
settlements. (I, 5-6.) 

The reader is left to infer that Herodotus 
applies to the Ionian dialects the same term 
he had used before in speaking of the 
language of the Pelasgic settlements, 
namely “barbarous.” But Herodotus does 
not say this at all. He says that the language 
spoken by the Pelasgi is “ barbarous,” and 
then refers to it as a mode of speech— 
yAwoon; yapaxtnp. Afterwards, alluding 
to the varieties of language in use among 
the Ionic Greek cities, he also calls them 
modes of speech—yXwson, yapaxinpec. 
And the controversy turns precisely on the 
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fact that the word “ barbarous ” is not used 
in both passages, while the expression 
“mode of speech” is. Either Bulwer- 
Lytton had not referred to Herodotus, or 
he had failed to understand him. Neither 
supposition is creditable to a classical 
scholar. 

In describing Solon’s appeal to the people 
for the possession of Salamis, Bulwer- 
Lytton defies the best scholarship of the day: 


Plutarch (followed by Mr. Mitford, Mr. 
Thirwall, and other modern historians) 
informs us that the celebrated Pisistratus 
then proceeded to exhort the assembly, 
and to advocate the renewal of war—an 
account that is liable to this slight objec- 
tion, that Pisistratus at that time was not 
born. (Athens, I, 316.) 

Bulwer-Lytton offers no evidence for this 
serious charge, and the best scholarship of 
his day and ours confesses its inability to 
fix the date of the birth of Pisistratus. 

But beyond the indictment of scholarship 
in the Athens, which remains at best an 
inflated essay, there remains the serious 
charge of grammatical incompetence. Two 
illustrations will make the charge concrete. 
In the “ Dedication” to Eugene Aram we 
read : 

I have played the procrastinator, and 
hoped for that morrow of better desert 
which never came. But defluat annis—the 
time runs on—and I am tired of waiting 
for the ford which the tides refuse. 

It is apparent that defluere has been made 
a verb of the first conjugation. Further, 
a translation of Sophocles is patently 
incorrect : 

Yet while I curse thee, on the murky deep 

Of the primeval Hell, I call! Prepare 

These men their home, dread Tartarus! 

(Oed. Col., 1389-90.) 
The verb, a7ovxifew, is completely 
misunderstood. 
FRANCESCO CoRDASCO. 


Long Island University. 


ST. CLEMENT’S DAY CELEBRATIONS 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS 
Appendix 

ADDITIONAL NOTES 
1. Vol. 195. Page 442 

The two writings The Recognitions of 
St. Clement and The Acts of St. Clement, 
which purport to give the story of his life 
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and supposed martyrdom are now cop. 
sidered fictional. They are, however 
germane to the subject for they were believed 
to be historically true till quite recent times 
[F. Arnold-Foster Studies in Church Dedi. 
cations, 1899, Vol. I.] 
2. Earliest Mention of St. Clement 

The earliest mention of St. Clement seems 
to be in a Calendar for Rome written by 
Furious Dionysius Filocalus in a.D 354 and 
quoted by Acheles in Die Martyrologien 
page 8. There is in it a list of early Christian 
Saints and martyrs. It is the earliest list 
of its kind and earlier than the rest of the 
book; it may be 3rd century. Under 
November is given: 


“ Vidus Nou—Clementis, Semporoniani 
Claui Nicostrati, in comitatum.” 


3. Vol. 195, Page 443 col. 2, 1. 44 

P. H. Ditchfield in Old English Customs, 
1896, mentions that at the White Horse 
Inn dinner, the anvil was fired “by a 
farrier wearing a new apron with gilt edges.” 
This is an interesting coincidence with Mr. 
Robert Graves’ description of the Golden 
Fleece (see Vol. 196, p. 3). 
4. Vol. 195, p.530—Tanners 

I have found one mention of Smiths 
being also Tanners. In Goulla near Lake 
Iro, Africa, the native smiths are described 
as tanners also. [Walter Cline Mining and 
Metallurgy in Negro Africa, 1937.] 
5. Vol. 195, p. 531, col. 2, last line 
_ The French philosopher and mathema- 
tician Pascal (1623-1663) was a firm 
believer in amulets. After his death a piece 
of paper was found bearing an inscription. 
At the top was a crucifix surrounded by 
rays, and the text was as follows: 


Monday, November 23rd, the day of 
Saint Clement, Pope and Martyr and of 
others in the Martyrology. The eve of 
Saint Chrysogene, Martyr, and of others. 

From about half past ten in the 
evening until about half an hour after 
midnight 


Pascal always kept this paper on his 
person removing it from suit to suit on 
changing. It referred to a vision he had on 
the night in question, after a severe shock, 
when the horses drawing the vehicle in 
which he was, took fright and dashed into 
the Seine near Neuilly, but at the brink the 
reins broke and though the horses plunged 
in, the carriage and Pascal were left. 
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[F. Lalut, “L’amulet de Pascal” in 
Annales. Med. Psych., Ser. 1, Vol. V, 
p. 157 ff quoted by G. F. Kunz, The Curious 
lore of Precious Stones, 1913.] 

6. Vol. 196, Page 1, col. 1, l. 36 

That Founders were also Blacksmiths in 
early times was certainly so at Oxyrhynchos 
in A.D. 316, for there was there a “ Guild of 
lronsmiths” (sidnpo-yarxéwv) with a 
monthly President. Aurelius Serverus son 
of Sarmates a monthly President gave a 
receipt for six silver talents for one hundred- 
weight of usable iron. [A. S. Hunt and 
C. C. Edgar Selected Papyri, Vol. Il, 1934, 
p.476 (No. 374, P. Oxy. 84).] 

7. Vol. 196, Page 2, col. 1, 1. 11. 

The Smith was the motif of the National 
Standard of Persia for on the reverse of 
the coins of Persis (modern Fars) an almost 
independent kingdom during the decline of 
the Seleucids (c.220B.c.) the king stands, 
bow in hand, before the fire altar beside 
which is the national standard of the smith, 
Kava the Dirafsh-i-Kaviyani. [Clément 
Huart, Ancient Persia and Iranian Civiliza- 
tion, 1927, p. 115.] 

8. Vol. 196, Page 2.—Blacksmiths 
and Marriages 

The practice of firing guns and explosives 
at weddings is also customary in Peru. A 
traveller there describing a night spent at 
Capacabafia in 1949 wrote, “ we were kept 
awake by frequent explosions from a 
nearby hill where wedding merrymakers 
kept letting off charges of dynamite.” 
[C. Isherwood—The Condor and the Cows, 
1949, p. 151.] 

9. Vol. 196, Page 72 Col. 1, I. 32 

A comparison of the list which is to 
follow of ancient Church Dedications to St. 
Clement and Scandinavian-derived place 
names in old Danelaw is instructive. Both 
are numerous and widely distributed in 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk, but in Suffolk 
they are rare except on the coastal district 
south of Yarmouth. Similarly the old Saxon 
worship of Thor is perpetuated in place- 
names such as Thumes, Wiltshire, Thun- 
resleah, Hampshire, Thursley and Thunder- 
field, Surrey and Thunderley and Thurstable 
in Essex, areas where St. Clement dedica- 
tions are extant. [See F. M. Stenton—Anglo- 
Saxon England, 1947, pp. 98 and 513. See 
also R.W.B. in N. & Q., Ser. 2, Vol. VII, 
p. 416, 21.5.1857.] 

(To be concluded) 
P. W. F. Brown. 
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FLEEMING JENKIN (1833-1885) 


R: L. STEVENSON’S memoir of Fleeming 

Jenkin is not very widely known, and 
the purpose of this note is to let Stevenson 
persuade readers that Jenkin was a great 
character. The memoir is a tribute of 
affection from an unsatisfactory pupil to the 
professor of engineering in the University 
of Edinburgh, and a tribute of friendship 
from the no-longer pupil. Jenkin was much 
more than an engineer, and much more than 
a professor. He was an enthusiast for the 
Greek drama, and, as being that, he was an 
amateur action and producer, and a theorist 
on Greek metres. These spheres of activity 
made him an interesting man, but what 
Stevenson’s memoir brings out is his great- 
ness as a lover, a husband, a father, a teacher, 
a friend, a son. The author of *‘ The Angel 
in the House’ and ‘ The Victories of Love’ 
would have seen the heroes of both poems 
in Jenkin. Stevenson answers for him in the 
two capacities: ‘ Fleeming was in some ways 
the very man to have made a noble, uphill 
fight of an unfortunate marriage. ... It 
was his beautiful destiny to remain to the 
last hour the same absolute and romantic 
lover who had shown to his new bride the 
flag-draped vessels in the Mersey ’"—dressed 
out with flags in her honour. Just as by 
chance the author of those two poems may 
not have heard of Fleeming Jenkin, so we 
may suppose that Jenkin did not know the 
poems. He writes: ‘people may write 
poems, but not a man or woman among 
them can write to say how happy a man 
may be, who is desperately in love with his 
wife after ten years of marriage. We 
should like to have had room for a heroic 
story of Jenkin as a husband, a delightful 
story of him as a father, a pathetic story of 
him as a son, a salutary story of him as a 
professor dealing with a thoroughly un- 
satisfactory pupil—R. L. S. himself. But we 
may promise the reader this, that at the end 
of the memoir there is all that is heroic, 
pathetic, beautiful, tragic in the love of 
Fleeming and his father for Fleeming’s 
mother. 


In the Tusitala edition of Stevenson the 
Memoir of Fleeming Jenkin makes one 
volume (Vol. XIX) with ‘Records of a 
Family of Engineers’—Stevenson’s own 
forebears. Ep. 








Readers’ Queries 





BEVILL OF CHESTERTON, CO. 
HUNTS.—The arms of this family as 
shown in the 1613 Visitation of the County 
are Bevill quartering Beaumes, Deneys, 
Waldsheff and Sugden. No marriage to an 
heiress wife of these names is indicated. 
Honor, sister and co-heir of Sir Robert 
Bevill married, as his third wife, Sir John 
Dryden, 2nd Bart., of Canons Ashby, 
Northants., and according to Baker’s 
Northamptonshire the Beaumes arms are 
quartered on a Dryden shield over the 
drawing-room fireplace at Canons Ashby. 
I should be glad to know how these quarter- 


ings were acquired. P. D. Munpy. 


"THEMYLTHORPE (OR THIMBLE- 
THORPE) NICHOLAS.—In 1619 
there appeared in London the tenth edition 
of A Poesie of Godly Praiers by Nicholas 
Themylthorpe, Esq., one of the Queene’s 
Majesties Sewers. The British Museum 
appears to have no edition before 1638, 
and the S.T.C. lists the earliest as 1636. The 
1619 edition was offered by Henry Sotheran, 
Ltd., in 1948. Was this Nicholas Thimble- 
thorpe the son of Bertram Thimblethorpe 
of Foulsham, Norfolk, and identical with 
the Nicholas who matriculated sizar from 
Jesus College, Cambridge in the Easter term, 
1573? 
Are the earlier editions of his collection 
of prayers known? 
GILBERT H. DOANE. 


GAMUEL FOOTE (1720-1777), actor and 
dramatist—Chester’s London Marriage 
Licences shows no less than five persons 
named Samuel Foote married in 1661, 
1671, 1677, 1686 and 1689. According to 
D.N.B., the actor was the son of a mayor 
of Truro, who married the daughter of Sir 
Edward Goodere, Bart., at one time M.P. 
for Evesham and Hereford. Have any of 
these London Footes been identified as 
ancestors of, or related to the actor? 


P.D.M. 


NATHANIEL BACON.—An inscription 

on a slab in the Church at Bruton, 
Virginia, states that Nathaniel Bacon died 
in March, 1692, age 72. Who was this 
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Nathaniel Bacon? The D.N.B. mentions g 
Nathaniel Bacon, son of Thomas Bacon of 
Friston Hall, Suffolk, who emigrated to 
Virginia and settled by the James River 
where he had a plantation. He was bom 
in or about 1642 and died in 1676. Were 
these two Nathaniel Bacons related? 


R. L. Eacte, 


ARMORIAL BEARING ON TOMBS— 
The author of Surrey, 1910, in the 
County Churches series, apparently quoting 
from some authority, writes regarding the 
Cobham tombs at Lingfield: “ Arms upon 
tombs do not always represent alliances, 
but are often complimentary, as those of 
personal friends, or rather, perhaps of com- 
panions-in-arms.” Could instances of this 
custom be supplied? P.D.M. 


ENRY NUTCOMBE OXENHAM— 
I should be glad of any information 
beyond the article in the Dictionary of 
National Biography on Henry Nutcombe 
Oxenham (1829-1888), the writer on 
ecclesiastical and theological topics, and 
particularly upon his work for the reunion 
of the Roman and Anglican Churches. He 
was received into the Church of Rome by 
Dr. Manning in 1857 and died in full com- 
munion with her. But he retained many 
Anglican contacts and affections, believing 
in the validity of Anglican Orders. He was 
also a friend of Revd. Dr. F. G. Lee of 
All Saints, Lambeth. I should like to know 
more of his relationships with Anglicans 
after 1857 and I am also curious to know 
whether he co-operated with Dr. Lee in 
his Order of Corporate Reunion. 


F. H. A.M. 


[N THE KEATS CIRCLE (Vol. I 

pp. 349-350) Mr. Rollins prints two 
letters written in 1876 to Lord Houghton 
by Herbert Courthope Bowen, who was 
thinking of producing a complete Keats. 
A footnote states that Mr. Bowen was 
“editor, poet, and author of Froebel and 
Education by Self-Activity (1893).” A full 
account of Mr. Bowen’s career, up to his 
resignation of the Headmastership of The 
Grocers’ Company’s School, Hackney 
Downs, is given in Hackney Downs Schoo 
1876-1926. Information concerning his 
career between 1881 and 1909 would be 
welcome. J.E.M. 
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LINES AT THE BASE OF THE 
WANTAGE STATUE TO KING 
ALFRED.— ; 
Alfred found learning dead and he 
restored it 
Education neglected and he revived it 
The laws powerless and he gave them 
force, 
The church debased and he raised it 
The land ravaged by a fearful enemy 
From which he delivered it. 
Alfred’s name will live as long 
As mankind shall respect the past. 
Can any reader tell me who was the 
author of these lines? 


S. ALLEN WARNER. 


GOURCES WANTED.— 
‘The impossible we do at once, miracles 
take a little longer. 
MARGERY WEINER. 


‘Je n’ai pas l’art d’étre clair pour qui ne 
vent pas étre attentif. F.S.D. 


‘MUFFIN’ AS A GIRL FRIEND.— 

The O.E.D. give this as Canadian 
slang, with the following quotations: “ Every 
unmarried gentleman, who chooses to do 
so, selects a young lady to be his companion 
in the numerous amusements of the season 
... When she acquiesces, [she] is called a 
‘muffin’” (Miss Bird, Englishwomen in 
America, 1856); “A pleasant téte-d-téte 
drive for many miles, with your ‘ muffin’ 
by your side” (Major Arthur Griffiths, 
Fifty Years of Public Service, 1904). Can 
any reader supply any early English quota- 
tions, perhaps one by Dickens? 


CRUMPET. 


NORMAN DOUGLAS.—I am working 

on a Bibliography of Norman Douglas 
and should be grateful if I might appeal 
through your columns for material of 
interest. I should particularly welcome the 
opportunity to see or hear of any of his 
books published in the U.S., periodicals, 
translations and literary allusions to Mr. 


Douglas. Ceci Woo-rF. 


SEGASHUATE.—Brer Rabbit says to 
the Tar Baby ‘ How duz yo’ sym’tums 

stem ter segashuate? ” 

_ What does the last word mean, and what 

Is its derivation? M. P-S 
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EV. JOSEPH BRERETON, LL.B. 
(cxcvi. 105).—The above was the 3rd 
son of Thomas Brereton of Helmingham, 
Suffolk, by his 2nd wife, Mary sister of 
Isaac Bulmer of the same place. Thomas 
was steward to Lionel Tollemache, 3rd Earl 
of Dysart at Helmingham, and was bap- 
tised at Brereton, Cheshire, on 4 June, 1671, 
the son of Thomas and Christiana Brereton 
of that place. Although they lived in the 
same parish as the Lords Brereton of Brere- 
ton Hall, there seems to be no possibility 
of near relationship to this important 
Cheshire family. It is more likely that they 
were descended from a younger branch of 
yeoman or lesser gentry status, who were 
living in the same locality as late as the 
17th century, and who claimed descent from 
Hugh Brereton of Hassall Green, a younger 
son of the Sir William Brereton of Brereton 
Hall who died in 1485. 

Thomas Brereton the steward was 
evidently brought to the notice of the Tolle- 
maches, through the marriage of the Earl 
of Dysart in 1680 with Grace Wilbraham, 
the heiress of Woodhey in Cheshire, who 
brought to her husband vast Cheshire lands, 
some of which are still in possession of 
their descendant the present Lord Tolle- 
mache. 

Rev. Joseph Brereton was born at Helm- 
ingham, and was baptised there on 3rd 
March 1719/20. He was entered as a Com- 
moner at Queen’s College, Cambridge, at 
the age of 14. He became librarian of the 
Earl of Dysart at Ham House, Surrey, and 
was largely instrumental in forming the fine 
library there, which was recently sold by 
Sir Lionel Tollemache, Bt. He bought 
largely out of the catalogues of Thomas 
Osborne, the bookseller of Gray’s Inn, who 
purchased the printed books in the library 
of Edward Harley, Earl of Oxford, after 
the Earl’s death in 1741, for £13,000 (see 
Mrs. Charles Roundell’s “Ham House.”) 
Several of these volumes contained his sig- 
nature and  bookplate, which reads, 
“E libris Joseph Brereton de Helmingham 
in Com. Suffolk.” 

He was presented as Vicar of Acton, 
Cheshire, in 1745, by the Earl of Dysart, 
and for some time lived at Speke Hall, 
Lancashire (which he presumably leased). 
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He died at Holford Hall, Cheshire, in 
March, 1787, and was buried at Lower 
Peover. He was married twice, first to 
Alethia and secondly, to —— 
(?) Green, and left numerous descendants 
by the second marriage. 
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by Henry I of England in 1127 who hung 
about his neck a shield painted with golden 
lions (I think they were leopards). A draw. 
ing of this shield can be seen in C. A 
Stothard’s Monumental Effegies of Greg 


PATRICK W. MONTAGUE-SMITH. 


(;)BBON CITES JOHNSON (cxcvi. 148). 
—D. J. Greene is probably aware of 
the allusions to Johnson in various foot- 
notes to the Decline and Fall, but other 
readers might care to be reminded of them. 
Vol. iv. 97: “ Dr. Johnson affirms that few 
English words are of British extraction. 
Mr. Whitaker . . . has discovered more 
than three thousand... .” 
Vol. vi. 19: “A critic of high renown (the 
late Dr. Johnson), who has severely 
scrutinised the epitaphs of Pope... .” 





Britain, 1817, pl. 2, or in ‘ King Penguin’ 
books, Heraldry in England by Anthony 
Wagner, plate 1. This is the oldest pictur 
of a shield of arms. From this drawing 
it can be readily seen that the so-called 
lions (four in number) are really leopards 
as they definitely have no mane as has a 
lion. British Heraldry seems to be engaged 
in a widespread conspiracy to claim a lion 
or three lions passant for the arms of 
England. At any rate when the matter is 
discussed it is usually answered by the (to 
me) naive explanation that a leopard or 
sometimes a French leopard is equal toa 
British lion passant-guardant, etc., etc. 


















Vol. vi. 40: “If the reader will turn to . Further there is a rule about the lim f R 
the first scene of the First Part of Henry i" Heraldry which states that he only § to ; 
the Fourth, he will see in the text of 4Ppears alone as befits the King of Beasts, | whe 
Shakespeare the natural feelings of M4 that more than one should be blazoned § Of 
enthusiasm and in the notes of Dr. John- _* lioncels. toe 
son the workings of a bigoted, though In a book, once, I saw the phrase, ‘the § roll 
vigorous, mind, greedy of every pretence English Lion and the Scottish Unicorn; § Mr. 
to hate and persecute those who dissent Used! . vive 
from his creed.” _ Personally I think that the only real lion § earl 

Vol. vi. 293: (Gibbons mentions, and con- i” the British Royal Arms is the lion adopted fis t 
tradicts, Johnson's opinion about Knolles’ >y William King of Scots as a charge on § wor 
Generall History of the Turks, given in his coat of arms. From this fact as well F low 
“one of the Ramblers.”) as (perhaps) his warlike character this King 9 cen 

Vol. vi. 428: “Dr. Johnson, in the tragedy ‘8 Known to history as William the Lion § bou 
of Irene, has happily seized this character- | know that no one can question the fact § her 
istic circumstance... .” that the arms of England were originally § eve; 

Vol. vi. 442: (A dozen lines of criticism ‘three leopards golden on a blue ground § cop 
of Irene, the tone of which can be illus- ©F to give it correctly in heraldic blazon, § In| 
trated by such remarks as “ Mohammed’s azure three leopards passant guardant or. § lish 
passion soars above sense and reason,” It is probable this coat came down from the F they 
“the extravagance of the rant,” “I much Plantagenets. me b.. 
fear that Dr. Johnson has confounded Geoffrey Plantagenet, Count of Anjou, is f the 
the Pleiads with the great bear or waggon Said to be the first recorded and depicted § fro 
2.” ete) wearer of a coat of arms (see reference § diff 
(References to Everyman edition of above). Another drawing of this earliest J Mu 

Decline and Fall.) depicted coat of arms (Geoffrey P.) can be and 

A. D. ATKINSON. seen in Complete Guide to Heraldry by = hu 

A. C. Fox-Davies, 1950, p.62. Here the § the 

IR WALTER SCOTT’S HERALDRY four leopards are actually spotted as a § of) 
(cxc, 227).—Mr. E. A. Greening Lam- [eopard should be. The shield is blue and & an 
born states inter alia the name ‘ Plantagenet’ the lions are gold, says Fox-Davies. This Ff alo 
was not applied till it was applied to the 1S Obviously the origin of the three English B Ch 
descendants of Edmund of Langley 5th son leopards passant guardant miscalled lions. § lis 
of Edward III in the middle of the fifteenth I should welcome any information on this F Du 
century. Was not the son-in-law of Henry I Sect of the question of the origin of the & fol 
surnamed Plantagenet: Geoffrey Plan- Royal Arms Ist and 4th quarters, from § rol 
tagenet, Count of Anjou? He was knighted eaders of N. & Q. Art O’Lunpy. — ™ 
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The Library 


SE 


ASPILOGIA I. A CATALOGUE OF 
MEDIEVAL ROLLS OF ARMS, by 
Anthony Richard Wagner, F.S.A., Rich- 
mond Herald. (Printed at Oxford by 
Charles Batey and sold by B. Quaritch, 
Ltd., 11 Grafton Street, New Bond Street, 
W. 1, for the Society of Antiquaries, 1950. 
30s. xxxiv + 178 pages; 8 plates of 
which 4 in colour.) 

THs catalogue is an indispensable tool 

for every student of medieval armoury 
for whom rolls of arms are the most 
important source, more important even than 
gals in that the latter have no indication 
of colour until long after heraldry had lost 
its medieval vigour. 

Rolls of arms is the generic name given 
to medieval records of armorial bearings 
whether their form is that of roll or book. 
Of actual rolls only nineteen are known 
to exist in that form (the Clare and Merton 
tolls should be added to those named by 
Mr. Wagner on p.xj) but five more sur- 
vive cut up and bound in book form. The 
eatliest collection which Mr. Wagner admits 
is the series of illustrative shields in the 
works of Matthew Paris, c.1250. As his 
lower limit he takes the end of the 15th 
century, a convenient if somewhat arbitrary 
boundary between medieval and Tudor 
heraldry. During that period and indeed 
even to the present day the making and 
copying of rolls of arms has never ceased. 
In 1881 when Greenstreet and Russell pub- 
lished their catalogue in The Genealogist 
they had only found 38 genuine and distinct 
medieval rolls. Mr. Wagner has brought 
the number up to over a hundred, drawn 
from twice that number of volumes in 29 
different libraries, notably the British 
Museum, the College of Arms, the Bodleian 
and Queen’s College, Oxford. Of that 

undred or so rolls but 46 are originals; 

remainder are only known from copies 
of which the more part date from the 16th 
and early 17th centuries—Robert Glover 
lone copied 32 different rolls and Nicholas 

Charles 15. The first roll which was pub- 
lished is the little Clare roll printed by 

gdale in 1655 in the Monasticon. Hearne 














followed in 1715 by printing Walford’s 
roll in his edition of Leland’s Collectanea, 
ind since then some 37 other rolls have 
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been printed, some of them several times. 
Unfortunatly few of those editions are satis- 
factory. Many were printed from inferior 
texts; in other cases the editors lacked the 
scholarship needed for the task. It is there- 
fore to be hoped that the promised editions 
of all the medieval rolls will be pushed for- 
ward as speedily as possible. 

In an eminently readable introduction 
Mr. Wagner deals with the nomenclature, 
classification and dating of rolls, their 
authorship, transmission and study and 
finally considers the quality of those editions 
which have already appeared. He also has 
some interesting notes about French and 
German rolls. In the catalogue itself he 
has “attempted to note all English manu- 
scripts containing collections of arms com- 
piled before 1500 and all important later 
copies of such manuscripts.” Each entry 
begins with a description of the original if 
that survives or its form can be inferred 
from existing material. Then follow particu- 
lars as to its owners, contents and date, 
short descriptions of all important copies 
and finally a list of printed editions and 
notices about the roll. As appendices the 
volume contains: (1) a list of all manu- 
scripts mentioned in the catalogue with the 
names of the rolls or copies which they 
contain; this I can testify from personal 
experience is a most useful feature; 
(2) biographical notes about the owners, 
copyists and editors of rolls of arms; (3) par- 
ticulars of seven spurious rolls, of which 
six were listed by Greenstreet and Russell 
as genuine; (4) an index of incipits and 
explicits; and (5) an index of the reference 
letters by which certain rolls are cited in 
Papworth’s Ordinary and some other works. 

That the catalogue should fall short of 
completeness is, as Mr. Wagner says, 
inevitable. Its publication will give an 
impetus to the study of rolls and can hardly 
fail to lead to the discovery of more rolls 
or copies. Nor, considering the ground 
which Mr. Wagner had to cover, is it to 
be expected that all his estimates will stand 
good when the rolls receive the detailed 
study which will be needed before publica- 
tion. I am therefore all the more pleased 
to say that a close study of all known texts 
of some half-dozen rolls has revealed 
nothing to which serious exception can be 
taken. Indeed the only alteration I would 
suggest as a result of that study is in the 
opening lines about Starkey’s roll of which 
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it seems clear that there were two versions. 
Copy A must have been made from version 
I which was the better and may have been 
the original. Copies B and C were made 


from version II. The differences between 


the two versions are few but significant; 
Whether II was copied from I or both from 
a common original it seems impossible, to 
say. It might also have been said in; thé 
footnote on page 86 that Merton’s roll is 
probably a fragment of the original of 
Lucy’s roll. Another small point, to which 
Mr. J. B. Whitmore drew my attention, is 
that two of the owners of the Furness 
Coucher Book (p. 81), Ralph Palmer and 
Lord Verney, were cousins. 


The printing and make-up of the book 
are worthy of the Oxford University Press 
and the Society of Antiquaries, and the 
coloured plates are quite remarkable for 
their fidelity to the originals. A few slips 
may be noted. In the middle of p. xxix 
Writhe’s should be Peter Le Neve’s. On 
p. 50 edition 2 was printed from copy P 
(not O). On p. 81 Fenwick’s roll is 94 inches 
wide (not 9ft. 6in.). On p. 112 Ballard 
was herald to the Duke of Exeter in 1460 
(not 1469) and the date at the top of p. 113 
should be 1478; although the jousts were 
proclaimed on December 10, 1477, the 
duke was only married on January 15, 
1477/8, and the jousts were held a week 
later, on the 22nd. Finally, a mistake for 
which I am perhaps myself to blame, the 
elder Anstis (p. 136) was a member of the 
Middle Temple (not the Inner). 
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SKILBECKS: DRYSALTERS, 1650-1950, 
by Donovan Dawe. (Skilbeck Brothers, 
Ltd., 205 Upper Thames Street, London, 
E.C. 4, 1950. 15s.) 

A DRYSALTER is a dealer in chemical 

products used in the arts, drugs, gums, 
etc.; occasionally also in oils, sauces, pickles, 

etc. So runs the definition in the O.E.D. 

which dates it from 1707, and with this 

information we can picture the type of 
merchandise in which Messrs. Skilbecks 
have traded during the three centuries of 
their existence. The firm did not always use 
the present style, and it is through the 
vicissitudes of the Bagnall, Leppington and 

Gouthit families that Mr. Dawe so skilfully 

pilots us until we come to the career of 

John Joseph Skilbeck. The story is, like 


those of so many City merchants, 
a romance, and in the present case 
emphasis is on the people and the fam 
concerned rather than with their 
trade. 
‘fhe book is the result of painstak 


‘esearch into parish records, wills, 


deeds, and similar sources. We get the 


‘in the pre-Fire City of London caref 


unfolded; it was the London when 
merchant lived over his shop or wareh¢ 
and took an active interest in all ¢ 
affairs. It is of interest to note in p 
that Milton once occupied the premises 
the corner of Bread Street and Cheapsi 
into which Richard Bagnall moved in 
Allen Leppington who, with his broth 
John, had the business from 1715, wag. 
mystic and adherent to the teachings 
Jacob Behmen; he spent much time j 
making copies of the works of Dionysi 
Freher, the interpreter of Behmenism, | 
the late eighteenth century the partnersh 
between William and George Gouthit | 
whom the business had descended) was 
solved and William carried on alone, 
he was unable to weather the fina 
storm chiefly raised by his inability’ 
refrain from generous actions and a ¢al 
lessness which he could ill afford, and’ 
1793 only £40 remained in the bank. 
it not been for the timely assistance; 
John Joseph Skilbeck (the only child) 
Elizabeth Gouthit and John Skilbeck), 
business would not have survived. 
J. Skilbeck was in full control in 1796 
this meant a new lease of life, a fp 
of expansion and success, and the acg uit 
tion of new premises in Upper Th 
Street in 1817 which were added to @ 
are still occupied by the firm. Civic ¢ 
were undertaken by the Skilbecks as | 
their predecessors, but the changing 
of London no longer saw them resid 
or near their place of business. Althot 
the Great Fire of 1666 devoured Ric 
Bagnall’s premises, the devastation of 1 
City by bombs and fire in December, # 
spared the Skilbeck building. 4 
Mr. Dawe has written a most read 
book, taken the greatest care in quoting 
sources, provided a good index and & 
pedigrees, but has been seriously hat 
capped by the entire lack of ancient ¢ 
ments dealing with the trade in which 
firm has been so long and so honow 
engaged. ; 
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